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: This study investigated the response behavior of nine 
infants, aged 13-15 weeks, to a recurrent pattern of visual and 

verbal stimuli presented by their own mothers and by female | 
strangers. The infants were presented. with the following 2-minute 
sequence (repeated 3 times): (1) one-half minute of an unknown’ female 
leaning dver the crib with a nonresponsive face, nodding her head and 
counting, (2) one-half minute of silence, (3) one-half minute of the 
mother engaged in the -same behavior as the unknown female, and (4) 
oneShalf minute of silence. The infant behaviors observed were:: (1) 
smiling, (2) head turning, (3) activity level, and (4) vocalizations 
(i.e., cooing, laughter or gurgle, fussing, crying, or visceral. ; 
noise). Results showed that infants were more responsive (i.e., smile 
more, turned the head more, cooed more, and were more activej to 
female strangers than to their mothers. Cooing to the female stranger 
was related to-ratings of maternal warmth and maternal vocalization 

to infants during the first three months of life. (Author/BRT) 
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INFANTS' RESPONSE TO MOTHER AND STRANGER 
AT THREE AND A HALF MONTHS 


ra Freda RebeIsky! *@ 


. 
Abstract 


Nine infants, aged’ 13-15 weeks, when presented with a recurrent 
pattern of ‘visual and vocal stimuli by their own mothers and by an 
unknown female E, smiled and cooed more to E than to their motiers. ° 
Explanation for this finding was based on the infants' earlier 
experiences with their mothers; cooing to E was related to-ratings of maternal 


warmth and maternal vocalization to infants in the first three months of 


life. . 
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__ INEANTS' RESPONSE TO MOTHER AND STRANGER 
AT THREE AND A HALF MONTHS 


Freda Rebélsky"** 


This study investigated the rate of social response to mother 
and stranger of home-reared-inifants of 13-15 weeks. 

Method. Nine middleclass infants in the Boston area, two female and 
seven male, aged 13-15 weeks, were presented with a recurrent, pattern of 
stimuli? one-half minute df_an unknown female E, leaning over the crib 
with a non-responsive face, nodding her head end eavines “one thousand and 
one, one thousand .and two, one thousand and three, smile," one-half minute of 
silence, one-half minute of the mother, doing what E did,-one-half minute of 
silence. This two-minute stimulus was repeated three times. Infants’ 
responses to these stimuli were obsefved by two coders (inter judge reliability 
of all items was over +.90), and verbal: responses were also tape recorded 
for late reliability checks. The infant behaviors observed were occurrence 
of smiling, head: turning, activity (remains same or increases) arid sounds ° 
made by babies (ccoing, laughter or oucgte: fussing, crying or visceral 
noise). The sounds were coded as had been done for the tape recordings made 
of these babies for twenty-four hours every two weeks in their first 3 months 
of life (Renneberg, Rebelsky, and Nichols, 1965; Rebelsky, Nichols and 
Lennebert, 1963). “betinitions ne 

Ie tao - no strain component; high in vocality; low -in 

glottal stops; smooth onsets happy sound. 


¥ 
2. Fuss - arythmic; strained-quality, pauses; unhappy sound, 


\s 


* 


"3. Cry --strained quality, more unhappy sound than fussing. 


4. Visceral -'-sighs, burps, coughs, sucks, hiccoughs, grunts, 


= groans, and all other noises without definite emotional content. 


fh 5 F 
From the data gathered on these babies in the first 3 months of life, 
“-mothers' total vocalization to their babies had been ascertdined and a 


maternal warmth rating'was made. 


Results. There was a significant difference in the behaviors to mother 
and to stranger: the infants wmberions responsive, (i.e., smiled ‘more, turn- 
ed the head Sones and were more active) to E than to mother (p 05). In 

addition, the babies cooed more to E than to the mother (p .05). Two babies . 
laughed, both sigs E. ; . . 
: Cooing and snl ting were ignificantly correlated (r= +.63, p .05), but 
cooing and activity were not (r= +.21, ns.). Physical responsiveriess ; i.e., 
‘settha.. tuentia the hedd, and activity, was not related to verbal responsi ve- 

ness, i.@., cooing and laughing (r= +.13, eeu ie. ¢ 

During the 6 minute perfod of recurrent. stimulation, there were no 

changes in activitys-smiling, or head turning to mother or E among the 
_ three eieninuta svtaalatton periods. ; 

For another study (Lenneberg, Rebelsky and Nichols, 1965); these same 

nine babies' vocalizations had been- tape recorded. for 24-hour periods every 
two weeks ta. the first 3 months of life. A total maternal vocalization 

" score and a rating of mother warmth had bee obtained. Spearman rank order 
correlations of maternal vocalization in the first 3 months of life and 
her warmth rating with the amount of baby's cooing Cs nother and stranger 
at 3 1/2 months of life were computed. As can be seen in Table I, there 


was a Significant relationship between the two mother scores and the infants’ 


40° 1 « 
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a" “behavior to a stranger but not to the mother. er 
‘ v 
a or Table I 


Spearman Rank OrdewCorrelati 


, Maternal Behaviors and Infants Social Responsiveness 


Qa — : 
Ae. * Matemmal Vocalization Maternal Warmth 
_ Total Coos hep oo, tS a 
a dé ’ to Stranger a) aM +.68 
=. %3 Total: Coos ~ at . 
0a _.. #to Mother +.51 +.48 


“significant at 05 


Discussion. - These infants differentiated the female strang¢r from 

the mother, and responded more to the stranant: Such turning 

\ familiar stim to novel stimuli had pean noted in other stud es (Curcio; o* 
196995: Kagan et aly 1966; Lewis et ‘ale 1967). The present data make it 

clear thas it is difficult to understand a baby's social behavior without 
an~awareness ° of the prior experiences of the baby. Though ag@ is a res 


estimate of: deve lopment , ye is far less precise than reference to the 


effect onan ‘organism of antecedent variables understood ‘thro gh longitudinal, 


work. Thus it is espMially important in tiie: where a fe weeks makes 


a large difference in development, to learn more specifically about prior 


deve lopment. : : 
fee 


_ smiling response as by Gewirtz (1965) with four groups of Israeli, infants, 


stranger peaked at 4 months for: kibbutz and family infants and at 5 months. for 


a a 
instttutional infants. Thus, if one were to measure smiling Sk 4" 


“explanations for the present data;—~in terms of "basic trust," habituation, 


«= “4 : a i 
i , 25. Sy ie: 


In addition, many behaviors in ineFemeymmcuhlich are considered, ~~. = 


"natural," peak or ceiling at certain periods. Careful analyses ° ‘of the 


institutional, day nursery, family, and kibbytz, indicated that smiling to a 


home infants would smile less often than would institutional infants, pres 
if-one elicited smiling at 5 mothe the opposite result would be obtained. 

Interpretation of many daa tsoamrita’ norms, for example in developmental, 
quotients, or pttieplevandavdtzsa test situations, in terms of retardation, 
may be more fruitfully understood in terms of the ceiling of behavior (Ward, 
Uzgiris and Hunt, 1969; Rebelsky and Abeles, 1969). 

Thesé data fit nicely in'with the work of Robson, Pederson and Moss Rie 
(1969), whe found a positive correlation between mother-infant act at 1 
and 3 months, and fafanktiadeer gazing at 8 and 9 1/2 months. Maternal 
behavior in the first 3 months appears, thus ,; to relate to infants' interest 
in novelty, which can be represented in social interactions such as cooing 


to stranger at 3 1/2 months mor gazing at stranger at 8 months. Many \ —s 


strangeness of the maternal’ behavior, aré plaustble, but why/ these results ~ 
PS . 
have been found roe furthers close analyses of mother-infant -interactiom—~ 


: An agdi tional observation: is that both observers felt that cooing in 


response to the five-second stimulation ("one thousand and one, one thousand . 


and two, one thousand and three, smile") fook about 5 seconds to ae ‘ 
é wey 
t 


The infant appeared to respond immediately to the face of E but it too 


‘ - are \y ° ‘’ - 

Ss ; “5 seconds to "work the ,coo out." Though coos sound smooth to the ‘dctaen 

the initial air burst ih preparation for the coo looks," oi\spectrograns, very « , 
<much like é€ffort and strain. , : K . 

. This stay has indicated that American babies will smite and cod\less 

to the familiar eavataer than ‘to a stranger, at 13- 1§ weeks, and that thi 

is redated to the earlier amount of caretaker-child ween tizabian and bi a 

rating of maternal warmth. , 2 
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The opinions expregsed are those of the author and are not necessarily 
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This is a preliminary draft of a paper which, when finished, will 


be submitted tq Child Development. 
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